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excepting Osmin's songs from Die Entfiihrung aus dem Serail,
or even O ruddier than the cherry. It was sung with much spirit
and success by Mr Albert Fairbairn, who only needs a somewhat
lighter and freer vocal touch to make him a valuable bass singer.
So good a voice as his does not need to be ground out as he is apt
to grind it. The first part of the program was perhaps the more
important, as the quality of Purcell's genius is so much better
known than that of Lock's. Lock came at a time when musicians
had neither given up counterpoint nor taken to die endless re-
petitions, sequences, and rosalias, the crescendos, doubles and re-
doubles, of the operatic instrumental style, the absurdity of which
culminated in that immortal composition, the overture to Zampa.

In the pieces selected by Mr Dolmetsch, Lock steers equally
clear of the hackneyed imitative entries of the old school and the
overdoing of the rosalias of the new. He had not, it seems to me,
the delicate poetic sense or dramatic vivacity of Purcell and
Mozart, nor the deep feeling of Bach: indeed, I rather doubt
whether he was much more "passion's slave" than the elegant
Ferdinand Killer; but he had a depth of musical sense, and a
certain force of intelligence and character which enabled him to
compose in a genuinely masterly way. The organ fugue which
Mr Dolmetsch played had not the gigantic energy and mass of a
Bach fugue; but its inferiority was much more one of dimension
only than one would have expected: its difference, as distin-
guished from its inferiority, lay in its intention, which was less
exalted than Bach's, but also more captivating to people in search
of musical pastime. Its decorative passages were fresh, ingenious,
original, and, to my ear, very pretty.

I should perhaps apologize for having devoted so much space
to a concert of English music given by a foreigner, when I have
on hand plenty of concerts of foreign music given by English-
men. But if anyone, however unpatriotic, will face the fact that
up to the time of Purcell nobody ever supposed that the English
were less musical than other people, and diat since then they have
been blotted out of the music-map of Europe, he cannot but feel
curious as to whether any change occurred in the construction
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